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'Vctd,  turned  a  stateroom  on  the  Albany  boat 
into  a  composing-room,  and  reached  New  York 
:  with  the  type  all  set  and  ready  for  the  press.  The 
«her  "beat"  was  made  by  telegraph,  The  inau- 
gural message  of  (iov.  Silas  Wright  was  tcle- 
'fiaphcd  to  the  lixpress  and  whrn  the  famous 
jwwy  rxpu'sn  established  by  Jltmes  <  iordon  llrn- 
■pHwho  nciniicd  to  ti*ci  I  ho  telegraph  in  prefer- 
mce  to  it,  reached  Westchester  County  with  a 
«py  of  die  message  on  the  way  to  the  Herald 
4sfic«,  it  was  met  by  HinnUs'n  messengers  with 
topics  of  the  Express  containing  the  document 
ss print.    Brooks  took  an  active  part  in  the  con- 

g|  sroversy  over  the  exemption  of  Catholic  church 
froperty  from  taxation,  debating  vigorously  with 
Archbishop  Hughes  the  point  that,  since  the 
|Koperty  was  held  in  the  name  of  the  bishops,  it 
iituuld  be  taxed  like  other  personal  holdings  of 
Kairy.  He  was  consequently  elected,  in  1853, 
U»  the  state  Senate  on  the  American  or  Know- 
Sething  ticket,  and  continued  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject there.  In  1856  he  was  nominated  for  gov- 
ernor by  the  same  party  but  was  defeated.  The 
uat  year  he  was  a  member  of  the  convention  of 
6e  party  which  nominated  Fillmore  for  presi- 
dent and  in  i860  of  the  convention  of  the  Consti- 
tstkmal  Union  party  which  named  Bell  and 
Everett.  He  served  in  the  New  York  state  con- 
stitutional convention  of  1866-67,  being  made 
<3airman  of  the  committee  on  charities,  and  on 
fee  constitutional  commission  of  1872-73.  In 
1877  the  Express  passed  into  new  ownership  and 
Brooks  retired  to  devote  himself  to  politics  and 
joblic  affairs.  He  was  elected  five  times  from 
•Richmond  County  to  the  New  York  Assembly 

!••:, where  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  important 
njmmittees  on  ways  and  means,  cities,  and  rules. 
He  was  active  in  many  public  and  philanthropic 
todies,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Associated 
Press,  and  was  for  a  time  its  manager.  He  was 
aarried  to  Margaret  Dawes,  daughter  of  Chief 
justice  Cranch  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  He  died  at  his  home  on  Staten 
i&bnd. 

[Biog:-al'<\y  of  the  Hon.  Erastus  Brooks  (privately 
jraled,  Bnston,  1882);  Am.  Ann.  Cyc,  1886;  obit- 
Mries  in  the  N.  Y.  Mail  and  Express  and  the  N.  Y. 
times,  Nov.  26,  1886.]  H.H. 

BROOKS,  GEORGE  WASHINGTON 
I  (Mar.  16, 1821-Jan.  6,  1882),  judge,  was  born  at 
;  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C,  the  son  of  William  C.  and 
Catherine  (Davis)  Brooks,  widow  of  Capt. 
Hugh  Knox.  His  ancestors,  English  in  origin, 
■ierated  from  Virginia  to  North  Carolina  (Albe- 
earle),  late  in  the  seventeenth  century.  His 
Schooling  was  obtained  at  Belvidere  Academy  in 
iPerquimans  County,  a  Quaker  school  of  some 
^reputation.    Later,  under  difficulties,  he  studied 
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law,  and  was  licensed  to  practise  in  the  county 
courts  in  1844  and  in  the  superior  courts  in  1846. 
His  industry  in  his  chosen  profession  soon  pro- 
viding him  with  an  adequate  income,  he  mar- 
ried Margaret  Costin,  June  ao,  1850,  and  by  her 
had  three  sous  nnd  two  daughters,  A  Whig 
In  politic*,  be  represented  his  enmity  In  the 
I  louse  of  ( 'ominous  In  rSyis,  and  bv  voting  with 
the  Insurgent  element  In  the  Uemocrntlc  parly 
had  n  share  In  preventing  the  eleel  inn  of  n  United 
Stairs  Senator  at  that  session,  My  tRrtl  ho  had 
become  a  considerable  owner  of  lands  and  slavrs, 
but  he  believed  that  slavery  was  doomed,  and 
throughout  the  Civil  War  he  was  confident  that 
the  Federal  cause  would  prevail.  In  the  conven- 
tion of  1865-66  he  again  represented  his  county 
and  spoke  bitterly  of  the  trials  and  tribulations 
endured  by  a  Southern  Union  man  during  the 
war.  His  open  allegiance  to  the  Union  caused 
President  Johnson  to  appoint  him  United  States 
judge  of  the  district  of  North  Carolina,  in  Au- 
gust 1865  ;  the  nomination  was  duly  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  Jan.  22,  1866.  His  conduct  of  this 
office  until  his  death  was  marked  by  industry 
and  sound  judgment.  One  incident  in  his  judi- 
cial career  must  be  noticed.  In  the  summer  of 
1870  North  Carolina  was,  and  had  been  for  two 
years,  in  the  throes  of  reconstruction : — on  the 
one  side  corruption  so  brazen  as  to  amount  to 
rapine;  on  the  other,  midnight  rovers,  ministers 
of  "wild  justice,"  intimidating  by  their  weird 
symbols  and  disguises,  and  flogging  here  or,  if 
need  be,  hanging  there.  The  governor,  Holden, 
declared  two  counties  in  a  state  of  insurrection, 
suspended  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  sent  troops 
and  had  many  prominent  citizens  arrested,  and 
proposed  to  try  them  in  a  military  court  consti- 
tuted by  himself.  The  supreme  court  of  the  state 
was  appealed  to,  but  its  writ  was  treated  with 
contempt  (64  iV.  C,  820).  The  recently  adopted 
Fourteenth  Amendment  (July  28,  1868)  and  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  of  Feb.  5,  1867  (14  Statutes 
at  Large,  U.  S.,  385)  were  invoked  before  Judge 
Brooks  with  success,  for  he  issued  the  writ  and 
as,  after  notice,  no  evidence  was  produced  against 
them,  the  prisoners  were  discharged  in  August 
1870,  the  first  instance  in  which  the  Amendment 
was  invoked  in  defense  of  the  personal  liberty  of 
a  white  man.  A  sound  lawyer,  Brooks  was,  as  a 
judge,  noted  for  patience,  benevolence,  and  moral 
courage. 

[John  H.  Wheeler,  Reminiscences  and  Memoirs  of 
N.  C.  (1884),  pp.  365-68;  J.  G.  de  R.  Hamilton,  Re- 
construction in  N.  C.  (1914),  pp.  131,  525  ff. ;  Samuel 
Ashe,  Hist,  of  N.  C,  II  (1925),  1108.]  p.N. 

BROOKS,  JAMES  (Nov.  10,  1810-Apr.  30, 
1873),  journalist,  was  born  in  Portland,  Me.,  the 
son  of  James  and  Elizabeth   (Folsom)  Brooks 
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and  the  brother  of  Erastus  Brooks  [q.v.].  His 
father,  of  English  nativity  but  a  loyal  American 
citizen,  was  lost  while  commanding  a  privateer 
during  the  War  of  1812.  The  family  was  left 
in  poverty.  James,  after  attending  a  public 
school  in  Pordand,  was  bound  out  to  a  store- 
keeper of  Lewiston.  Fortunately  his  employer 
was  impressed  by  the  lad's  ability,  released  him 
from  the  apprenticeship,  and  assisted  him  in 
gaining  an  education.  He  first  entered  an  acad- 
emy at  Monmouth,  Me.,  and  was  graduated  from 
Waterville  College  (now  Colby  University)  in 
1831  (Waterville  College  Records).  Supporting 
himself  by  school-teaching  in  Portland,  he  began 
to  study  law  in  the  office  of  John  Neal,  and  was 
inspired  by  Neal  to  write  for  the  Portland  Ad- 
vertiser. By  the  time  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Maine  bar  the  Advertiser  offered  him  $500  a 
year,  and  he  took  up  journalism. 

In  a  period  when  new  enterprise  was  rapidly 
being  infused  into  the  newspaper  world  Brooks 
made  a  brilliant  reputation  as  a  correspondent. 
His  political  letters  from  Washington  were 
copied  all  over  the  Union,  and  James  Gordon 
Bennett  was  one  of  the  journalists  who  gained 
useful  lessons  from  them.  Equally  good  were 
his  letters  from  the  South,  and  especially  those 
from  the  Creek,  Cherokee,  and  Choctaw  districts 
at  the  time  the  two  latter  tribes  were  being 
forced  to  remove.  Maine  seemed  too  small  for 
his  talents,  and  entrance  to  the  legislature  in 
1835,  followed  by  an  unsuccessful  candidacy  on 
the  Whig  ticket  for  Congress,  failed  to  hold  him 
there.  Keliirulng  Crtitu  a  tturopeuu  lour  !**(«•  in 
1835,  he  settled  in  New  York,  obtained  Whig 
backing,  and  on  June  20,  i8j6,  began  publication 
(if  the  New  York  Express,  first  as  a  morning 
newspaper  only,  and  later  with  an  evening  edi- 
tion as  well.  Its  fortunes  were  precarious. 
Urooks  later  declared  that  for  many  years  he  hud 
labored  sixteen  hours  daily  to  supply  it  with  let- 
tern,  editorials.  shipping  news,  and  other  matter. 
Hnl  as  a  commercial  rather  than  a  political  or- 
Kan,  tliuugli  it  culled  itself  "decidedly  Whig."  il 
became  firmly  established  by  tH.|o  (New  Yurh 
lixpress,  Apr.  -••),  1H73:  historical  review  on  oc- 
casion of  removal  to  a  new  building). 

Until  his  death  Brooks  combined  editorial  la- 
bors with  political  activity,  und  twice  changed  his 

party.  I  le  volunteered  as  a  campaign  speaker  in 
1840  for  William  Henry  Harrison,  one  result 
being  his  marriage  in  that  year  to  a  relative  of 
Harrison,  Mrs.  Mary  L.  (Cunningham)  Ran- 
dolph of  Virgiuia.  After  service  in  the  New  York 
legislature,  he  was  carried  to  Congress  in  Zach- 
ary  Taylor's  sweep  of  1848,  serving  two  terms  as 
a  Whig,  lie  supported  Clay's  compromise  mea- 
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sures  of  1850,  and  a  temporary  identification 
with  the  Native  American  party  in  1854  bridged 
over  his  conversion  to  Democracy  as  the  slavery 
struggle  grew  warmer.  He  wished  at  all  costs 
to  avoid  civil  war,  his  newspaper  representing 
the  conservatism  of  the  New  York  commercial 
community  in  this  regard.  For  this  reason  he 
supported  Buchanan  in  1856  and  Douglas  in 
i860;  and  in  the  spring  of  1861  he  argued  so 
vigorously  for  letting  the  Southern  states  "depart 
in  peace"  that  the  office  of  the  Express  was 
threatened  with  mob  violence.  During  the  Civil 
War  he  was  a  Democrat  of  the  copperhead  type, 
and  was  identified  with  Tilden,  August  Belmont, 
and  other  wealthy  men  in  supporting  the  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Political  Knowledge.  The 
Express  was  characterized  by  the  Evening  Post 
in  1863  as  a  journal  "which  has  called  repeatedly 
upon  the  mob  to  oust  the  regular  government  at 
Washington,  and  upon  the  army  to  proclaim  Mc- 
Clellan  its  chief  at  all  hazards." 

Brooks  was  elected  from  New  York  City  to 
the  Thirty-ninth  Congress  in  1864;  he  claimed 
election  again  in  1866,  but  was  unseated  in  favor 
of  William  E.  Dodge ;  and  thereafter  biennially 
until  his  death  he  was  reelected.  His  position  on 
the  Democratic  side  was  one  of  influence,  for  he 
was  an  aggressive  and  able  debater.  Twice  his 
party  supported  him  for  speaker,  and  he  served 
on  the  Ways  and  Means  and  other  important 
committees.  His  opponents  correctly  character- 
ized him  as  "pugnacious"  and  untiring  (T.  C 
Smith,  James  Abram  Garfield,  1925,  I,  362).  In 
the  stormy  vciirs  after  the  war  he  opposed  the 
impeachment  of  I'icsldeul  Johnson,  allied  for  « 
conciliatory  and  rapid  process  of  Southern  re- 
construction, and  hotly  denounced  the  carpet-bag 
governments,  lie  was  prominent  also  in  the  de- 
mand for  tariff  reduction  and  revenue  reform. 
His  downfall  as  a  result  of  the  Credit  Mohilier 
Bcundal,  therefore,  attracted  wide  attention.  Pres- 
ident lohnsou  had  appointed  him  a  government 
director  of  the  I  luion  Pacific  Kallroad  on  Oct.  1. 
1867.  In  the  following  December  he  demanded 
of  the  (  Ycdil  Mohilier  officials  a  large  amount  of 
slock,  and  alter  much  negotiation  wan  assigned 
100  shares  at  par,  $10,000,  though  the  market 
value  was  then  about  $30,ooo,  further  demand! 
from  him  led  to  it  highly  Irregular  issue  of  50 
more  shares  in  his  name.  The  House  invest!- 
gating  commit  tee  in  187.1  found  him  guilty  of  ac- 
cepting a  bribe  for  the  use  of  his  official  influence, 
and  recommended  his  expulsion;  he  was,  bow- 
ever,  let  oil  with  a  vote  of  censure.  His  defense, 
which  rested  chiefly  on  the  assertion  that  the 
shares  in  question  bad  really  been  bought  by  his 
son-in-law,  C.  1 1.  Neilson.  has  not  convinced  his- 
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I  students  (cf.  James  Ford  Rhodes,  History 
|  United  States,  vol.  VII,  1906,  p.  n). 

over  this  affair  shortened  Brooks's 
t;  be  had  made  a  tour  of  the  world  in  1872, 
1  contracted  a  fever  in  India,  and  now  suc- 
niaintaining  to  the  end  that  he  had  been 
:  a  scapegoat  because  he  was  a  Democrat. 
(tod  been  given  the  satisfaction  of  an  unprece- 
niajority  in  his  district  in  1872,  while  he 
I  to  the  last  a  host  of  personal  friends.  He 
1  of  line  presence,  well-read,  a  cultivated  lin- 
, suave  and  courteous,  and  held  a  high  place 
LJ&tah  Washington  and  New  York  society. 

".Am.  Annual  Cyc.  (1873),  p.  81,  for  a  succinct 
The  pamphlet   Credit   Mobilicr:   Speeches  of 
Daniel  W.  Voorhees,  etc.    (Washington,    1873) 
in*  Brooks's  own  defense.    The  pamphlet  Biogra- 
ef  the  Hon.  Erastus  Brooks   (Boston,   1882)   con- 
I  incidental  material.   Brooks  presents  his  travel  im- 
Seven  Months  Run,  Up,  and  Down,  and 
Ike  World  (1872).    Articles  in  the  N.  Y.  Ex- 
t,  Apr.  29-30,  and  May  1,  1873,  throw  light  on  his 
E    Many  of  his  speeches  were  reprinted  in  pam- 
fonn;  e.g.,  Not  Reconstruction  but  Destruction 
I?).    Cf.  J.  B.  Crawford,  The  Credit  Mobilicr  of 
tin  (Boston,  1880)  and  the  Poland  Committee  Re- 
{Housc  Reports,  42  Cong.,  3  Sess.,  nos.  77,  78).] 
A.N. 
>KS,  JAMES  GORDON  (Sept.  3. 1801- 
»,  1841),  editor,  poet,  often  confused  with 
Brooks  [q.v.],  was  probably  born  at  Red 
N.  Y.,  though  some  authorities  give  Clav- 
as  his  birthplace.     His  father  was  David 
an  officer  of  the  Revolution,  afterward 
;r  of  Congress.    J.  G.  Brooks  was  gradu- 
from  Union  College  in  18 18.    He  studied 
at  Poughkeepsie  but  his  interest  was  soon 
in  other  directions  and  he  never  applied 
admission  to  the  bar.    As  early  as  1817  he 
(begun  to  publish  verse  and  prose  in  periodi- 
cal in  1819  he  adopted  the  pen  name  "Flo- 
by  which  he  long  succeeded  in  concealing 
1  identity  as  an  author  from  even  his  friends. 
r8*3  he  went  to  New  York,  where  for  two 
he  was  literary  editor  of  the  Minerva, 
1  called  itself  a  "literary,  entertaining,  and 
ific  journal."    The  Minerva  was  combined 
tthe Literary  Gazette,  which  had  a  brief  ex- 
:and  was  then  absorbed  by  the  American 
Brooks  continued  with  these  jour- 
siratil  1827,  when  he  became  an  editor  of  the 
iug  Courier,  an  influential  Democratic  pa- 
r,  strong  in  its  support  of  Andrew  Jackson. 
1829  it  was  merged  with  the  Enquirer  and 
'became  the  Courier  and  Enquirer.    Brooks 
with  the  paper  until   1830.     At  one 
I  previous  to  1830  he  was  also  an  editor  of 
!  Ntw  York  Daily  Sentinel.     His  verse  was 
in  the  journals  with  which  he  was  con- 
id  in  the  Commercial  Advertiser.     In 
he  married    Mary   Elizabeth    Aiken   of 
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Poughkeepsie,  who,  under  the  name  of  "Norma," 
was  a  contributor  of  verse  to  periodicals.  In 
1829  they  collected  their  poems  in  a  volume,  The 
Rivals  of  Este,  and  Other  Poems.  The  title  poem, 
by  Mary  Brooks,  is  a  melodramatic  narrative  of 
medieval  Italian  intrigue,  in  stilted  verse.  Of 
her  other  poems,  "Hebrew  Melodies,"  verse  ren- 
derings of  selections  from  the  Psalms  and  the 
Prophets,  are  the  best.  The  longest  poem  by 
James  Gordon  Brooks  is  "Genius,"  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  anniversary  poem  delivered  at  Yale, 
Sept.  12,  1826.  It  is  a  eulogy  of  intellect,  in 
stately  but  uninspired  verse.  His  minor  poems 
are  of  better  quality,  especially  "Greece,"  an 
ode  full  of  feeling  for  liberty,  and  "The  Last 
Song,"  his  farewell  verse.  His  poems,  better 
than  his  wife's,  are  reflective  in  tone,  conven- 
tional in  rhyme  and  meter.  After  the  publication 
of  this  volume  he  wrote  little  verse.  Though 
his  poems  were  fairly  popular  in  his  time,  his 
chief  distinction  is  as  a  journalist.  In  1830  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Brooks  removed  to  Winchester,  Va., 
where  he  was  editor  of  the  Republican.  In  1838 
they  returned  to  New  York  State  and  settled  in 
Albany.  There  he  was  for  about  a  year  editor 
of  the  Albany  Advertiser  but  got  into  trouble 
with  the  Van  Rensselaers,  who  owned  the  paper, 
and  resigned,  after  a  fight,  in  1839.  He  was  then 
for  a  short  time  an  editor  of  the  New  Era  in 
New  York.  He  died  at  the  old  Franklin  House 
in  Albany. 

[Frederic  Hudson,  Journalism  in  the  U.  S.,  from 
1690  to  1872  (1873),  PP.  280,  346.  425,  517;  Rufus 
Wilmot  Griswold,  The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America 
(1874).  P-  278;  Centennial  Cat.  of  Union  Coll.  (1895)  ; 
Record  of  the  Officers  and  Alumni  of  Union  Coll.  1797- 
1884  (1884);  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Cat.  (1923);  Albanv 
Daily  Argus,  Feb.  22,  1841  ;  Troy  Daily  Whig,  Feb. 
22,1841.]  gGB 

BROOKS,  JOHN  (1752-Mar.  1,  1825),  Revo- 
lutionary soldier,  the  son  of  Caleb  Brooks,  farm- 
er, and  Ruth  (Albree),  was  born  in  a  part  of 
Medford,  Mass.,  now  within  the  boundaries  of 
Winchester,  and  baptized  May  4,  1752  (Vital 
Records  of  Medford,  1907,  p.  31).  Dr.  Simon 
Tufts,  the  local  physician,  took  a  liking  to  the 
boy,  and  received  him  as  a  medical  apprentice 
in  his  family  in  1766.  Graduating,  as  it  were, 
from  Dr.  Tufts'  college  in  1773,  John  Brooks  be- 
gan to  practise  medicine  in  the  near-by  town  of 
Reading,  and  (1774)  there  married  Lucy  Smith. 
Interested  from  boyhood  in  drilling,  he  joined 
the  Minute  Men,  and  as  captain  of  the  Reading 
company  hastened  to  Concord  on  Apr.  19,  1775, 
joined  the  fight  at  Meriam's  Corner,  and  pur- 
sued the  British  in  their  retreat  (W.  H.  Sum- 
ner, History  of  East  Boston,  1858,  pp.  355-56). 
Shortly  after,  he  received  a  majority  from  the 
State,  and  played  an  important  part  in  the  battle 
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